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A LATER ARTICLE in this number deals with the duty of the 
younger writers, and I would point out that the younger 
writers to-day do sincerely feel that they have a duty, and 
that that is not only to be published. 

Every generation, of course, feels that there is a con- 
spiracy on the part of publishers, critics, and public against 
them, and them only, being published. Time, which heals 
many wounds, has a gift, too, for keeping others open, 
and in time some will learn that later recognition is harder 
to come by than early encouragement. Till then, however, 
it is not only the duty but the right of young writers to 
feel that the world would be wiser for their words (and 
indeed, it could not well be more foolish), and to-day it 
might be expected that war-duties and paper-shortage might 
make it harder than ever for them to be printed until, as 
they feel, their brilliance is battered to bitterness and their 
inspiration has been tamed to a dull trickle of talent. 

The answer, which is to the contrary, is evidenced by 
the books and pamphlets I am about to list. I can do little 
more than list, because there are so many of them. Many 
of the writers, tired of waiting for encouragement or of 
being permitted by the pundits, encourage themselves, by 
printing themselves in group-pamphlets, broadsheets, or 
folios. By and large this is good; the more the public 
find poetry part of the normal material of their lives, the 
better for the public (if some of these publications reach 
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anything that can be called public). But not necessarily 
for the poet. Too quickly won a reputation may make an 
audience expect more of a poet than he has had time to 
achieve; I, notoriously blind in some respects and deaf 
in others, admit to a first feeling of surprise that for instance 
Alex Comfort, who has become so established, should in 
A Wreath for the Living (Routledge, 2s. 6d.) have produced 
what seemed so small a book; this is an unfair reaction, 
but it is conditioned by the fact that so much of the contents 
was familiar and had been not only printed before, but 
reprinted ; in this case, publication hinders rather than 
helps apprisal of a poet—and I take Comfort as an instance 
only because he is better known than others inviting the 
same response. It is, after all, no later than last summer 
that Francis Scarfe’s Auden and After (Routledge, 85. 6d.) 
was published ; when he was writing the book, I remember 
telling him that in my opinion a good many of the poets 
he was bound to deal with had not yet had time to prove 
they deserved detailed consideration. Already, let us face it, 
a good many, whether they have had time or not, have 
been superseded by a new crop. 

As with all crops, weeding is the way to harvest, and 
a good many have sprung up who would not have been 
heard of had not their potential betters been employed in 
such minor matters as taking off to defend readers when 
raiders threatened and showing both friend and foe the 
value of discipline in the desert as elsewhere. We, the 
readers, can be relied on to weed. We can also be relied 
on to reap. We understand the haste of those who, liable 
to be “directed”? any minute, must make their mark 
before they go ; we remember also and respect those who, 
earlier engaged, continue or temporarily cannot continue. 
These latter will come back, and it is for them as much as 
for anyone else that this paper exists. 

When they do return they are not to feel no longer 
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young ; the accent is neither on youth nor new writing, 
but on writing itself; and no writer is ever anything but 
young, however much age may inform his imagination or 
experience temper his anger. The young may learn 
much from those who, one day, they will ultimately 
be—the elder; at the same time, if honesty may 
permit itself a gay wink, age in itself, of any kind, is a 
bore; too much emphasis weakens art, which should be 
anatomically anonymous, and (here’s the wink) it may well 
be remembered that poets have a right to be young, for 
there is certain poetry youth needs, to be read only in youth ; 
though remembered later when extended by, one hopes, 
those same poets, grown up. 

Those who seem to me most likely to, I now list. Henry 
Treece it seems almost ridiculous to call a young writer ; 
his poems are soldered from suffering, he says far more 
than he has a right to know and he says it singingly ; 
the singing is more with words than metre, but the absence, 
not of music, but of a variety of it, in modern poetry is 
a purely personal bee in a bonnet I doff willingly when 
granted (almost all of) such poems in /nvitation and Warning 
(Faber, 6s.); witness “‘ Before my tales began”’, “ A sack 
of weasels”’, ““From that hard minute’. Mr. Treece uses a 
vigorous vocabulary, which may put some people off; but 
his real vigour is to be found in his resolution of pain which 
one accepts gratefully. Less accomplished, but the poet 
I would put next for an inviolable cleanness of courage is 
Alan Rook (Soldiers, This Solitude, Routledge, 25. 6d.). 
His poems have up till now been somewhat cold in their 
form for my taste, but I have the feeling one can wait; his 
are some of the few war-poems I remember by heart. 
Sidney Keyes (The Iron Laurel, Routledge, 25. 6d.) is to 
be watched, with the proviso that Rook, J. F. Hendry 
(The Bombed Happiness, Routledge, 2s. 6d.) don’t have 
to be; one knows how they'll develop, if they remain 
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artists. Keidrych Rhys (Zhe Van Pool, Routledge, 
2s. 6d.) appears to have no wish to be, but his talent 
is more original than his formlessness. Nicholas 
Moore has published, in The Cabaret, The Dancer, The 
Gentlemen (Fortune Press, 6s.), a book on which I prefer 
to postpone judgment. This, however, merely means 
that I have a taste that finds more freedom in formality 
than in studied casualness, and get worried sometimes at 
finding signs of the same superficiality as Fabers so rightly 
signalized when they labelled one of their poets’ works 
Vin Audenaire. Liqueur whisky of the best sort is Adam 
Drinan’s Men of the Rocks (Fortune, 5s.). This, with 
Treece’s Invitation and Warning, Sean Jennett’s forth- 
coming Always Adam (Faber) are all one needs, backed 
by a watching brief on Rook, Hendry, Keyes, and W. S. 
Graham (Gage without Grievance, Parton, 5s.)—if the last 
does not allow himself to be stunted as a Scots Dylan 
Thomas—and the two war anthologies, Poems of This 
War (edited by Patricia Ledward and Colin Strang, 
Cambridge, 6s.) and Poetry in Wartime (edited by Tam- 
bimuttu, Faber, 6s.), to sustain any belief in poetry, though 
I would humbly suggest to any publisher who reads this 
that I wait for a volume from Marnau, represented in 
many anthologies and now here for the first time; but I 
hope not the last. 


STILL-LIFE : BOX AND BOTTLE 
By OSBERT SITWELL 


LIFE IS BREAKING into new designs, burning, blazing, 
cooling down, crystallizing into new patterns before our 
eyes, the eyes of a generation dazzled by megalomanic 
conceptions, and enflamed by virulent dreams. Therefore 
let us for a moment keep our sight level, rather than fix it 
upon the heights or depths, and engage our attention with 
trifles, for, though we cannot rearrange the constellations 
it is at least possible for an artist to prevent for a while the 
memory of some small object to which he is attached from 
fading out of recollection, and a single tear-bottle from the 
tomb of Nephertiti tells the poet more about Ancient 
Egypt than could all the treatises ever written, though their 
facts were marshalled with consummate skill. 

Already, before this second war had come to bring us 
those innumerable spiritual blessings of which the bishops 
speak, many little things of common use were growing rare 
or had become extinct. To take at random three things 
that we knew as children, sugar-loaves, fireworks, tangerines 
done up in silver paper, all these have disappeared, some, it 
may be, only temporarily, some, no doubt, for ever : (even 
to-day it is necessary to explain to several readers what a 
sugar-loaf looked like; a smooth, white, glistening cone, 
a foot or more high, of moulded sugar). Yet many of 
these articles had charm, or were agreeable to the touch. 

There were, for example, the boxes of Elvas plums that, 
when I was a small boy, graced at Christmas every pros- 
perous table. They have gone. Nevertheless in those 
generous and ample days, they used to be sent every year 
to the head of a household by the grocer with whom he 
dealt : (now it is more probable that, on the other hand, 
he would be obliged to send a present to the grocer). They 
could be seen, too, piled up in cylindrical towers upon the 
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crowded counters of that season, each storey consisting 
of a drum of coloured paper, or, to be more accurate, of 
white paper flecked all over with drifts of pink and green. 
When the lid, invariably with some difficulty, was at last 
raised off one of the boxes, it revealed the wrinkled plums 
lying there, sticky, sepia-gold in tone, round, though 
flattened at the top and sides by the pressure of the box, 
while, between the fruits in the first layer, separating them, 
were little spangled darts of tinsel paper, possessing an 
Iberian grace that at once, better than any trademark, pro- 
claimed Spain or Portugal as their place of origin, and 
themselves as related to those darts, with coloured paper 
twisted round their handles, with which the danderilleros, 
at a certain stage in a bullfight, prick and goad their 
antagonists... Or again, there were to be obtained at a 
special tobacconist’s in St. James’s Street, the china boxes 
in which Balkan Sobranje cigarettes used at one time to be 
packed. Square cut, but thin, their rectangular forms 
showed a degree of elegance in their shape and presentation, 
and their flat lids, which always lifted off with a slight but 
characteristic clatter, bore, depicted upon their white, 
shiny surface, groups of peasants, whiskered men in white 
ballet skirts, and veiled women in plus-fours. 

These boxes, I think, had gone some time before the 
war, leaving behind them only a meaner progeny in tin 
and paper; though other things have vanished but lately. 
Nor is it they alone who have departed; the very shops 
from which we bought those articles that seem to us to 
have been in some slight way representative of the old 
world, shops that typified the spirit of an older London, 
have also, many of them, disappeared. Where, for instance, 
is the “ Chymist”’ we used to see thus placarded in early 
nineteenth-century lettering above a chemist’s shop in 
Belgrave Square, and where—and this is the modest 
announcement of one of the two main themes out of which 
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my composition must be built—where can we buy 
“ Segars”’ to-day (cigars are rare enough) ?... On the 
other hand, Mr. Pollock’s shop—its business, it is true, 
now transacted by his daughter, in the same way that he 
carried it on after the death of his father-in-law—still 
survives... But then it stands in how different a quarter 
of the town from that wherein the rich dealt with chymists 
or purchased their Segars; albeit one that nonetheless 
exhaled a certain rather forlorn glamour—the Hoxton 
Road, in fact. 

The prints he sells are mostly stamped with the north ; 
where we can find a southern counterpart to this world, 
which is another, though humourless variation of that 
portrayed by Breughel the elder, only belonging to the 
early nineteenth century. 

These stylized and glittering scenes then, from Tamer- 
laine The Tartar or The Brigand, though they seem in 
themselves to belong to so fabulous a past, can still be 
purchased, whereas the cigar boxes, albeit the warm visions 
depicted within provide to those prints the dulcet Southern 
counterpart for which we have been searching are much 
more difficult to come by... Let us, therefore, take 
down an old and empty box lying on a shelf, and study 
it, for, in the essay that follows this introduction, I shall 
strive to paint for the reader another kind of still-life, 
consisting of a box and bottle, and a twist of coloured 
paper. The bottle, empty like the box, is of stoneware, a 
tall cylindrical shape, except for its drooping shoulders, 
with a small hand attached to its spout, and a heavy old- 
fashioned seal, carved on it in relief, two-thirds of the way 
up its length. Its tone is that of a dove’s wings, in light 
shades of grey and brown. By its side, and a little to the 
front is the cigar box, marked with a name famous in all 
the money markets of the world. The lid has been thrown 
back, away from us, and the white, shiny flap lies, as it 
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were, dead, turned back within the empty box, from which 
still rises the perfume of cedar and fine tobacco, and thus 
we can see, in reverse upon this polished whiteness, a 
picture in strong hues, and, further, in relief, embossed, 
an example of the only millionaire-folk-art, as we may 
term it, in existence. The rendering of this highly coloured 
scene, the way the creases and bulging fold of the paper 
distort its intention, must be as clear and incisive as that . 
of the embroidered panels that form the stole of the stooping 
acolyte in El Greco’s Burial of Count Orgaz. 

These three objects, painted solidly, I hope, show against 
a background of blues and green, variable in tone and 
executed in broad strokes . . . but, as we continue to regard 
them, we shall notice that for all their apparent volume and 
density, they are portrayed in a surrealist manner, and that 
through the pale, antiquated form of the stone jug, we begin 
to perceive, not only the groves of orange trees which 
might, perhaps, have been suggested merely by the still 
pervasive aroma of this curagao bottle, but also the broad 
features, splayed in darkness, of negroes and negresses, 
and the image of an island, floating light and bubble-like 
between the tropic sky and tropic sea, while, beneath the 
lines of the cigar-box, is to be traced the shape of the island 
in which they lived, and of Indians, crowned with feathers, 
smoking in their accustomed silence, of trees that blossom 
superbly in vermilion and azure and amethyst under a hot 
sun tempered by cool breezes, of waters that cover with 
their sheets of glass oceanic gardens, and, in short, of a 
life of an intensity that never dies down, flares day and 
night save when it smoulders through the noon... But, 
above all, these groups and vistas, which appear, when we 
look more closely, to break through the surface of the 
picture, make us feel the presence of a strong and alien 
sun, that is touching skin round the corners of the eyes 
and soaking through our thin silk shirts. 
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II 

We of northern blood and upbringing have always thus 
hankered after the sun. Norsemen founded kingdoms in 
Syria, Africa, Sicily, and Spain, and in this same fashion 
as ourselves, no doubt, those who had returned home or 
were too old to sail again, caressed the marble lions they 
had been given as keepsakes in Constantinople long ago 
by the daughters of the Emperor, and, moved by some 
nostalgic impulse, some longing for warmth and for the 
past, carved with their knives upon the hard flanks of the 
animals a runic inscription. But their thoughts turned to 
ancient lands, clothed with palm and olive and vine and 
asphodel, whereas mine, for example, now revert to the 
islands of aloe and cactus, tree fern and prickly pear, that 
fringe the New World... Not necessarily because I liked 
them best of all beautiful places, but because subsequent 
events have tainted every memory of Southern Europe. 
Who dares now to think of Toledo or Madrid or Athens, 
Venice or Vienna, Naples or Palermo or Syracuse? Greek 
temples and mosaic churches, the monuments of the Gothic 
age, no less those that are Baroque or Rococo, all are liable 
to be bombed at any moment or have, more probably, 
already been disfigured, while the hatred of whole peoples 
seethes and erupts round them. It will be a long time 
before we cease once more to notice the grin of the skull 
behind every smile that is offered to us. Misery and 
starvation have come to Europe as the fruit of a thousand 
years of triumphant achievement, the stupid have been 
again proved right, the wicked, sensible, and the ant, the 
beetle, and the rat, rather than the butterfly, the bird of 
paradise, and the gazelle, are seen at last clearly to be the 
patterns that nature holds up for us to copy and extol. 
And so, to obtain happiness, even from our memories, we 
must turn our thoughts in the direction in which men 
perpetually march and cities grow; westward, to islands 
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that, untouched by war, float gently as ever upon their 
gleaming nacrous tides. A little opalescent mist, born of 
the water, surrounds them at the first glance, but this clears 
as we draw near, near enough to see enormous, spiky shells, 
with lips as large and red as those of negresses, lying upon 
the beaches, short and regular, and the flowering trees, 
clouds and hill-tops they seem in violet and blue, rising 
from the shore, until at last indeed, we are so close that it is. 
possible for us to watch the humming-bird hover and 
quiver in a dynamic ecstasy of multi-coloured fire over a 
single blossom. 

As we wait for winter, sighing at its approach, so the 
inhabitants of these places are longing for a cool breeze 
and a day’s cloud over the sun. In Curagao—that remote 
island in the Caribbean whence come the special oranges 
from which alone can be distilled the liqueur that once 
filled the bottle before us—I met a Sephardi Jew who told 
me that, all through the hot, dry years he spent upon this 
baking rock his thoughts dwelt continually upon the 
north, and that, albeit the owner of a prosperous business 
and coming of a family settled here for a full three hundred 
years, yet he could not have endured to live here but for 
the prospect of a voyage that he took every fifth year, 
starting in July. Then he would set out in a boat that had 
Spitzbergen as its ultimate goal, and, as he sailed further 
and further towards his strange destination, he would sit 
longer and longer on deck—wrapped, it is true, in a fur 
coat—inhale the fresh breath and foam of Arctic seas, lie 
back and allow the cold mist to dampen his forehead, as 
though it were a second attending to a boxer after a heated 
round. Only in those moments, only in that so peculiar 
culmination to every lustrum, did he feel perfectly content. 
But, all the same, this pining for northern vapours must 
be due more to the dryness and lack of shelter of his native 
place rather than to the unaided strength of the sun, for 
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in spite of its dazzle and reverberations, it lacks altogether 
here the torment that it brings to Africa and Asia, and it is 
possible to walk bareheaded beneath its rays when at their 
fiercest without incurring the least risk of sunstroke. Indeed 
that is one of the mysteries of this hemisphere ; such rash- 
ness elsewhere, in a parallel latitude, would entail death . . . 
And this difference, this deliverance from the sola topi, 
certainly imparts a feeling of freedom typical of the west. 

The first impression of Curagao is one of singularity 
and of well-being. Though by no means fertile or luxuriant, 
its atmosphere is nevertheless totally unlike that of any of 
the tragic little ports of northern South America to which 
it isso near. Fever-stricken and lethal, those places are still 
haunted by the ghost of Yellow Jack, that, only two or 
three decades ago, would seep away within a few days an 
entire population. Puerta Limon or La Guaira, for instance, 
seem to be wholly peopled with grey-faced or green-faced 
half-castes, wasted with disease, and their empty cobbled 
streets are lined with palaces of so degraded a design, so 
mouldering and festering in their plaster surface, that no 
splashing of sunshine, no shade or light can redeem them, 
or with decaying churches, in the heartless, squat interiors 
of which, even though they have now been turned into 
cinema theatres, you can still feel the hard pulse-beat of the 
Inquisitors and the anguish and expectancy of the natives, 
wondering what torture the next day would bring. Carta- 
gena de las Indias—a great city that at any rate once had 
a destiny drawn out for it that was worthy of its site, and 
still has about it the splendour of unfulfilled dreams— 
is the sole exception: but a single glance at any of the 
other neighbouring ports assures that the existence to be 
found within their streets and houses is a thing of misery 
and squalor, and that, though they have been built only a 
few centuries ago, life is already receding from them. 
They seem to have no roots, no power of drawing strength 
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from the rich exuberant soil round them. Above their 
peeling towers, the vultures can be seen on guard in the 
sweltering skies, superintending the deaths, as though 
they were registrars in English towns, while in the sea, 
here stained a dirty yellow where it touches the shore, the 
sharks and barracudas can also be distinguished, waiting 
their turn with eager snouts and sharp teeth behind the 
sullen, gloomy tides. 


(To be continued ) 


POEM 


EARTH IS INDIFFERENT to the aviator 

who like a fledgeling lands, the dawn rising, 
and stands unpoised, blind with his statue eyes, 
lost in a dark house. 


remember the casual taunt, the amused inflexion, 
the counter point of scorn. these were his dreams 
of exaltation, where the methodical worm 

gnawed its delirium into his brain. 

the pilot heartbeat sank into distortion. 

your flesh was sundered, so, but you were sleeping. 


the smile, the intimate tone, denies 

the one cold word. the gap is circled, 

its wound unclosed. you must bleed with him. 
pray that the twisting wind which bears him 
over inhuman seas, may lay him at the last 
with a due reverence beside you. 


MICHAEL COLEMAN 


THE GRAND DUCHY OF LUXEMBOURG 
By HESTER MARSDEN-SMEDLEY 


SOMEBODY WROTE THAT to every three people who knew 
where Luxembourg was, there were five who had a Luxem- 
bourger for friend. 

Such statements are often numerically misleading. But 
there is truth behind this one. 

The Luxembourger owns 999 square miles of his own. 
I say owns, for though the German is now tenant there 
through duress, he is not tenant for life. But the Luxem- 
bourger travels and unlike many wanderers makes—and 
keeps—friends as he goes. 

There is no University in Luxembourg. A University 
is more valuable as a threshold to new experience than a 
place where one scrapes through exams. Luxembourg 
educationalists—and their standard is high—knew this 
and thought it futile to found a University in one of their 
towns, where everyone knew each other already and new 
experiences were common to all. So the clever young 
Luxembourgers went forth to Paris and Brussels, to Munich 
(in pre-Nazi days), to Zurich and Genoa, to Harvard and 
Oxford and Louvain, to Strasbourg, London, and Cam- 
bridge. They brought back to their receptive country the 
learning and living of a dozen others, for comparison if 
not always for adoption. But they always kept their 
student day friends. 

The Boy Scout movement was particularly strong in 
Luxembourg. That carries international friendship with it. 
The Luxembourger is a born delegate. I have met him at 
political conferences in Liverpool, Press conferences at the 
Hague, gastronomic conferences at Dijon, peace con- 
ferences at Geneva. Other countries might default, but the 
Luxembourger would be there. Stolidly attentive rather 
than vocal. And always exchanging addresses with fellow 
delegates. Making friends in fact. 


B 
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Luxembourgers go to work in other countries. They are 
skilled at music and machinery. They are good salesmen 
and quick craftsmen. (A Luxembourger architect directed 
the construction of Ford’s giant hall at Willowrun, U.S.A. 
in seventy-nine days.) Ships and shipyards attract youths 
from this inland country. They teach well and sew well and 
act well and serve well—though never obsequiously. 

Since May, 1940, there has been a greater chance than 
ever, particularly in Great Britain and Canada, to make 
Luxembourger friends. There are Luxembourg men and 
girls in all the services. (One private in a famous regiment 
happens also to be heir to Luxembourg’s throne.) They 
broadcast from the B.B.C. on Sundays. Luxembourg 
statesmen bring their wisdom—and their painfully intimate 
knowledge of German methods—to Allied Councils, 
proving that a little country can breed great men. 

Exhausted but exhilarated, Luxembourg travellers have 
arrived in England. Sometimes after months of prison in 
their own or another occupied country. 

They take things calmly. One was asked if he had been 
tortured in the concentration camp. He said no, they only 
put him for an hour on Christmas Day in an ice-cold room, 
then an hour in an ice-cold bath, ending up with an hour’s 
ice-cold drip on his head. 

Since May, 1940, alas, the list of those knowing Luxem- 
bourg the place has not increased. At least not as Luxem- 
bourgers would wish. It is a pity, for so much could be 
added to individual friendship through knowing that 
enchanted country. 

Woods stretch for miles. (When France ruled her she 
was known as the Department of the Forests.) These 
woods teach nature lore and straight shooting, which have 
been useful in some Allied units. Vineyards run down to 
the Moselle, rich pasture land lies around Mersch. There 
are castles on the hills at Vianden and Clervaux, and 
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graceful buildings at the frontier town of Echternach. (They 
dance in the streets of Echternach at Whitsun; only at 
Whitsun, May, 1940, German soldiers marched through 
instead.) 

A carillon of bells told the time in Luxembourg-Ville. 
There is a fine bridge across the Petrusse. . If you climb 
down by moonlight to that swift river and throw in a 
mirror, you are certain of success and content. I did this 
in the Spring of 1940, with a Luxembourger friend, and am 
still confident that the promise will come true. 

Fine modern housing estates lie beyond the curving 
streets of the old town. Vauban hewed “ casemates ”’ 
from the rocks on which Luxembourg-Ville is built. 
I explored them and asked my guide if Vauban were the 
“ Maginot of Louis XIV”. He said “‘ No, one might hope 
to call Maginot the Vauban of the 3rd Republic, but that is 
uncertain.” 

He was right, as many Luxembourgers were right, in 
those strange days of 1939, knowing the line ended just 
outside their frontier, 200 miles from the sea. 

The great iron-ore works at Esch are as dramatically 
beautiful as any Cathedral. There are strong waters at 
Mondorf, and delicate wines at Grevenmacher. Every 
village had its orchard, every homestead its cheese, its 
conserve, its long spiced raw sausage. 

Luxembourg’s history is as varied as her little territory. 
It must have given her people their eagerness for experience 
and their courage when experience did not turn out happily. 
Nations cannot choose their history, but they can often 
choose how that history affects them. Burgundy and 
Austria and France and Holland and Spain have all 
governed Luxembourg, and there are traces of each country’s 
best characteristic in her culture and laws and language and 
social system. . 

Luxembourg supplied Germany with four Emperors in 
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the Middle Ages, but she has never really been governed 
by Germany, though twice occupied by Germany. She 
formed part for a while for the Germanic confederation— 
but she has no word for German in her language, only 
for “ Prussian ”’. 

She has been established as an independent permanently 
neutral state since 1839, with Germany among her 
guarantors. So it is only a matter of five months which 
prevent me saying that Germany broke her pledge twice 
in a hundred years. 

1914-18 knew injustice and bullying and never complete 
submission. 1940-43 brought cruelty beyond belief. 
Germany claims Luxembourg as part of the Reich, and 
has forced conscription on to her young men. Luxembourg 
replied by a General Strike against the Nazis, and was the 
first occupied country to act thus. She is also the seventh 
largest steel producing country in the world. By a seven- 
day general strike and by continued sabotage and industrial 
unrest, she has driven that steel home under Germany’s 
rib in no uncertain manner. 

Many countries had as many or more of the earth’s good 
things. But few countries have such a close-knit spirit, 
which survives conquest and prosperity and exile and 
triumph. 

Sociologists and Economists may give clearer reasons for 
Luxembourg’s peacetime prosperity and wartime courage. 
Tam only an unskilled observer, a little dazzled perhaps by 
knowing both Luxembourg THE place and not with just 
one but with nearly a hundred Luxembourger friends. 
(Some of those friends are dead. One was hurled to the 
bottom of the Petrusse, another died in a concentration 
camp, and another before a firing squad. Still, I go on 
adding to the number.) 

Luxembourg owned—and will own again—the best 
working Democracy that I have seen. Universal suffrage— 
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men and women—from 21 years, compulsory voting and 
proportional representation. But it is not enough for 
democracy to be a system of government, it must be a 
part of people’s attitude of mind. I think it is part of the 
Luxembourger’s attitude of mind. It is nearly three years 
since I last was there (three days before the Germans came 
in), but the freedom of speech and friendliness of outlook, 
the zest for work, and the lack of envy is as vivid in my 
memory to-day as it was then. 

Democracy must be made to work in big countries. It 
did work in little Luxembourg. Everyone knew each other. 
In Luxembourg the voter probably votes for a man with 
whom he had been to school. No one keeps you up to the 
mark like your near acquaintances. 

Neutral Luxembourg is now to the forefront in this 
battle for Democracy. It may not be exaggeration to say 
that among the United Nations perhaps she understands 
the best what Democracy means. She wants nothing more 
than to go on carrying on in her own way that which the 
rest of us hope to improve or maintain or—even in some 
cases—install. 

Luxembourg has a motto, “ Mir wolle bleiwe wat mir 
sin.’ We want to remain what we are. No one who has a 
Luxembourger friend or who knows that enchanted 
country, could call that motto reactionary. 

The Luxembourgers want to remain what they are— 
no richer, no poorer, no bigger, no smaller . . . ordinary 
people in a far from ordinary country, but always as they 
do now, wishing to learn and adapt and improve the good 
things they can learn from others. 

And they can teach their allies a lot about that, too. 


THE DUTY OF THE YOUNGER WRITER 
By STEFAN SCHIMANSKI 


PERIODICALLY, WITH THE regularity of a pendulum that 
oscillates between fits of activity and moments of boredom, 
the cry is heard: “ Where are the War Poets?”’ These 
cries come from many quarters, but they are all focused 
into one direction: on to the younger writers. But 
since, after three years of war, the younger generation 
have not responded to the challenge, these writers—so say 
the Voices of Disillusion—are devoid of faith and 
lumped together under the term “ decadent ’’, as persons 
unaware of the realities around them. 

Decadent, Baudelaire once wrote, is “a very con- 
venient word for ignorant pedagogues”’. Once upon 
a time it was used to describe an unproductive, stale 
period in the minds of men and nations, and was associ- 
ated with a dearth of ideas and, therefore, a resort to 
imitation. In France the period between Racine and Vigny, 
which brought forth no poet, was essentially a decadent 
period. But when that word is used in connection with 
Mallarmé and his time or the Russian Symbolist school of 
Biely and Blok, decadence can hardly imply stagnation but 
becomes associated with the idea of innovation, with new 
forms and methods, and an originality which terrifies the 
self-styled High Priests of literature. 

Such, too, is the present period in which the younger 
writers find themselves to-day. Their productivity—and 
a great productivity there is—has not been, and cannot 
be, denied. And the dislike of the “ Guardians of Art ”’ 
is, therefore, not so much concentrated on their creativity 
as on what they create. 

The main charges levelled against their art are threefold : 


they are (1) defeatists; (2) pacifists; and (3) escapists. 
All of these charges I deny. 
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In the writings of the new generation there are no signs 
of decay nor of suicidal pessimism which is the logical 
conclusion of defeatism and which was rampant in France 
in the years immediately following the last war. Of course, 
there is doubt, suspicion, and ambiguity in the writing 
of the new poets—but these elements are the very essence 
of writing, they are the qualities out of which character 
is formed and on which sincerity is based. It is a groping 
towards the light, not a smug contemplation in the midst 
of self-created glory and omniscience. And the fact that 
most of the younger writers have been fundamentally 
influenced by the writings of Herbert Read is proof enough 
to those who had read Mr. Read of the fallacy of labelling 
present-day literature “ defeatist ’’. 

Nor is it pacifist. Precisely because the younger writers 
believe in peace and have not yet discovered virtue in war, 
are they fighting for peace with its implications of equity 
and personal liberty. And all are fighting for these things : 
some in the forces, some with their pens, and some even 
with their silence. Yes, with their silence, and 1 shall 
return to this point presently. 

Finally, to-day’s literature is not escapist—unless we mean 
by it an escape from the sordid political tangles of the times 
which raise yesterday’s traitor into to-day’s ally. If escapism 
means a turning away from the daily changing clamour and 
glamour of the popular press, then the artist is not only justi- 
fied, but it becomes his duty, to escape. But if he concerns 
himself—as, in fact, he does—with those things which bear 
immediate effect on his inner life—which is his only life 
since it is the foundation of his art; if he is concerned 
with the irrational forces within him which guide his 
existence and if his poetry is rooted in his faith in life, 
then his attitude can hardly be called evasive or escapist. 

In fact, his attitude is the only possible one, dictated by 
his conscience and based on his feelings. It is useless appeal- 
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ing to the conscience of the younger writers. Those who do 
so can only appeal to their own individual consciences 
as the younger writers can appeal only to theirs. But the 
conscience of the younger writers is clean and clear, 
and they will have to follow their own road and their own 
destiny—for in matters of the soul there must be no 
compromise. 


II 


Having said this, I have no wish to remain any longer 
on the defensive. The first thing that is dangerous in 
the Impassioned Voices’ demands is the implication 
behind them. . Art cannot be dictated to; if it is, as in 
Germany, the arts die, for they can thrive only in an atmo- 
sphere of freedom. Consequently those who clamour for 
the War Poets by appealing to the conscience of the younger 
writers, are wittingly or unwittingly corrupting the arts. 
One hesitates to call their methods fascist—but such, 
indeed, would be the effects if their demands were successful. 
And surely, the essential character of this war is the fight 
against the doctrines of dictation and coercion. 

Arising out of this, the artists’ refusal to submit is already 
the first victory in the fight against coercion. In spite of the 
fact that so far we only know what we are fighting against : 
in spite of being directed into whatever channel may 
please the State, the younger writer has remained inde- 
pendent; he has refused to become part of the herd into 
which he has been thrust and, above all, he has not only 
retained but heightened his courage and hope, which would 
have seemed impossible in September, 1939. 

In this unwillingness to submit lies the first essential 
quality for the foundation of art, not only in the restricted 
sense but also in the art of living. No influence can be 
exerted by the artist—and in calling fora Rupert Brooke 
people obviously want to be influenced and moved— 
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before he has mastered himself, before he has affirmed his 
own personality and solved the problem of living within 
himself. No progress can result out of this war unless the 
individual becomes the unit of society, the centre of all 
interests, and succeeds in establishing a direct bond between 
his own world and the great universe. .For the spirit 
either masters the world or is mastered by it; the indi- 
vidual has the choice of creating and living according to 
his own vision or of being the slave of his environment. 
And human beings, in an age which is rapidly becoming 
collectivist under various cloaks and excuses, will either 
have to throw off the yoke which is keeping their minds 
in bondage or they will submit completely by surrendering 
their selves into the hands of self-appointed leaders. 

Only that person who stands rock-wise, with his feet 
rooted in his faith in Man, will survive storms and dis- 
turbances. The young artists, in retaining their inde- 
pendence of thought and action are, therefore, already 
performing the task which it is their lot to fulfil: 
through their silence, because of their self-reliance, they 
are laying those foundations of heroism which will 
enable others to follow and to realize themselves as 
individuals and citizens. 

At present this influence may be indirect rather than 
direct, but success has never been the measure of great- 
ness; and the virtue of heroism has never been dependent 
on public opinion but on self-trust and self-esteem. Times 
of trials are times of elimination, and in this process the 
weak—the weak in spirit—those who need the applause 
and the affection of the masses—will yield and submit ; 
only the strong who depend for their counsels on them- 
selves, to whom solitude is not a vacuum but communi- 
cation with the spirit, who build their belief on the inner 
life of man, on his essentially spiritual values—only those are 
the ones who will be able to remodel and revive life. They 
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are the creative, the healing, the forgiving and above all 
the affirmative, spirits; their struggle for inner liberty 
against outer forces is their life of action ; and their sense 
of responsibility and self-discipline as means to combine 
freedom and co-operation is their answer to superfluous 
leadership. 

So far the younger writers are still in the stage of trans- 
formation and it remains to be seen how they -will be able 
to solve the problems that confront them. But already 
their refusal to submit to any dictates save their inner 
conscience constitutes their first victory, their definite 
advance in the ultimate direction. 


Il 


At this stage the inevitable question will arise: “ But 
what about Russia?’ And because the Soviet writers are 
in the front-line to-day, the same principle, some think, 
should be applied to England. But England is not Russia, 
and the relationship between the State and the arts is vastly 
different in the two countries: in Russia some kind of 
relationship does exist; in England it does not. “ Art,” 
Lenin had written in 1905, “belongs to the people. It 
must with its widest stretching roots go out into the very 
thick of the broadest of the masses. It must combine the 
feelings, thoughts, and will of the masses, and uplift them.” 
This is the basis of the interconnection of art and the state 
in Soviet Russia. It still remains to be seen whether this 
is the right kind of relationship and whether it pays in the 
long run, for great poetry is seldom popular (though 
Alexander Blok’s unsurpassed The Twelve was both). 
The three greatest poets produced during the Soviet era, 
Esenin, Mayakovsky, and Pasternak, all faced the same 
problem. Esenin was too weak a character even to dare 
solve the problem. But Mayakovsky, who, if anyone, had 
taken Lenin’s words to heart, tared no better when he, too, 
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‘solved’? the problem by committing suicide. Only 
Pasternak survived all storms and mastered all events. 
He is the real hero of the struggle between individualism 
and collectivism, romanticism and realism, morality and 
technique, art and propaganda. Pasternak declared that 
the artist must expect no other aid than from his own 
imagination, that art should represent the furthest reach 
and not the mean of an epoch, and that the natural growth 
and strength of art can relate it to its period. 

Pasternak, as far as 1 am aware, has not, like Sholokhov 
and Ehrenburg, become a front-line correspondent. For 
some time he was a fire-watcher, like all others, in Moscow ; 
then, during the winter he joined his evacuated family in 
a small provincial town whose only means of communica- 
tion was the Kama River. When it was frozen and when, 
in Pasternak’s own words, he was thus “ effectively cut off 
from the outer world,” he could again devote himself to 
the uninterrupted translation of Shakespeare which he had 
to discontinue at the outbreak of war. 

Sholokhov, Ehrenburg, etc., at best have produced good 
journalism (even the Fall of Paris, with its preconceived 
characters and reactions, can hardly be called art), and 
there are many good journalists but few artists; and very 
few people possess the ‘‘ complete naturalness and perfect 
mental freedom’, I am quoting again from a recent state- 
ment by Pasternak, which alone are permissible in relation 
to Shakespeare as well as to art as a whole. Sholokhov’s 
present writing is, therefore, national, limited in scope and 
purpose ; Pasternak’s work in uniting culturally two great 
nations, is international, further-reaching, and longer-lasting. 

From all this it follows that the first essential condition 
for the creation of works of art is that the artist must be 
allowed freely to follow his own imagination—whether 
it may lead him into the front-line or, more often, into 
isolation. Art is individual and the artist, therefore, is an 
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individualist and no demands can be made on him from the 
outside. 

In the Western democracies no relationship between art 
and the State at present exists. But this need not lead us 
to pessimistic conclusions, since it does not necessarily 
follow that it cannot exist intrinsically. In fact, in South 
America the respect accorded to the artist and the dignity 
which surrounds his profession, is already a great advance 
on our civilization. And in Iceland artists are not only 
respected and subsidized, but they are not expected to send 
in monthly or even yearly “ returns”? of their artistic output. 
They are encouraged in their mental freedom. 

In most countries, however, the State ignores the arts 
at the best and misuses them at the worst. In return, it 
allows the artist to complain because his complaints are 
ineffectual in any case. But the artist should know better, 
for he still has a strong weapon to wield: if he cannot 
establish the required relationship—and nothing short of a 
complete change in outlook will bring this about; if he 
cannot abolish the State, at least he can ignore it—and this 
is not only a matter of self-defence but the only possibility 
for the arts to survive. And the clamour for the war poets 
shows that the arts, that is culture in general, are something 
which the people need after all to balance as best they can 
the soulless mass-mechanism of our present-day existence. 


IV 


The arts must survive if life is to survive—this much 
seems clear. And the younger writers, too, are not asleep 
but fully conscious of it. In fact, it is not that we have no 
approach to the problem that distinguishes us from some 
of our immediate predecessors, but that we have a different 
approach. This is the chief cause of the disagreement : 
it is not so much a difference of age as of attitude, and it 
is an issue which it would be useless to ignore. 
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The writers of the ’thirties took an essentially narrow 
outlook which was only concerned with part of reality, 
and with outer reality at that, and which was limited from 
the outset by political and party considerations. The 
younger writers perceive a different reality, a psychological 
reality, where man becomes the measure of all things and 
where the individual, and not the state, is the maker of a 
new morality. Instead of the old realism, it is a new 
Humanism, a synthesis of mind and body, for which the 
younger writers strive. This return to Romanticism 
after a period of Classicism is only natural and 
as human as the attendant literary struggle produced 
by the change. But this some of our immediate prede- 
cessors have not as yet realized. As a result they have not 
learned to grow old gracefully and thus to remain per- 
petually young. Instead their state of disillusion and 
stagnation has produced the inevitable nagging. 


V 


The younger writers are, however, neither disillusioned 
nor unproductive. If the writers of the thirties explain 
that they cannot write because their official duties in the 
ministries, the B.B.C., etc., allow them no time, it merely 
proves our point that art cannot live under the auspices of 
officialdom, and that a choice has to be made between 
becoming a “ propaganda hack” or remaining an artist. 
The latter must, therefore, stand in opposition against the 
influence of society and the interference with the freedom 
of expression. And it is in opposition, therefore, that the 
younger writers, with a few exceptions, are to be found 
to-day. 

The most outstanding of them are three, Henry Treece, 
Alex Comfort, and the Czechoslovak poet Fred Marnau. 
They are not only the most promising in their art, but also 
the most definite in their outlook. “ The human, including 
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poetic, development must be towards Wholeness, and must 
recognize heart no less than head, the dream no less than 
the waking world... Man has become the victim of 
mechanization and must be freed if his personality is to 
survive; which freedom may come via Myth, Imagina- 
tion (in the Coleridge sense), or a personal Religion as 
opposed to a Mass Creed.’’ (Henry Treece.) 

“If we can make each experience in our ordinary life, 
which goes on inside the structure of society but in spite 
of it, into a ritual interpretation of human tragedy on 
behalf of others, we are reasserting our community with 
man on the individual level. We interpret his tragedy, 
attempt to shield him from the realization of the absence of 
intellectual purpose which makes life unliveable.”’ (Alex 
Comfort.) 

This attitude is far from escapism or defeatism. It is 
equally far from social irresponsibility. In fact, in its 
affirmative faith lies its positive value. ‘‘ Art cannot be 
helpful through our trying to help and specially concerning 
ourselves with the distress of others,” Rilke wrote, “ but in 
so far as we bear our own distress more passionately, give 
now and then, a perhaps clearer meaning to endurance, 
and develop for ourselves the means of expressing the 
suffering within us and its conquest more precisely and 
clearly than is possible to those who wish to apply their 
powers to something else.” It is a similar purpose which 
drives the younger writers, for they know that their art is 
a reflection of life; that he who does not fight for it 
will not survive, and that he who does not help has no 
right to live. 

Herein lies the direction of art and it is along this path that 
the artist can influence the destinies of society. But this is the 
theme of a recent book by Paul Bloomfield (The Many and the 
few, or Culture and Destiny. Routledge 7s. 6d.) which puts 
the case infinitely better than I could ever hope to do and 
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which should be read by all—by the younger writers for 
guidance, by the Impassioned Voices for their moderation. 
The function of the Few who are the poets, artists, and 
men of culture, says Paul Bloomfield, is to bring the Many 
“to the consciousness of those values, the magnanimity, 
the sagacity, and the sense of moderation without which 
our humanity itself, let alone good nature, is in danger of 
being tainted or made crooked.” 

But before any influence on the destinies of societies can 
be exerted, a ““ Certain Kind of Person,” an “ Aristocrat 
without Apparatus”’, must emerge; in other words, a 
new type of being with new values and new acts is required. 
It is in this stage of development that the younger writers 
are to-day. Theirs is the struggle to surpass the goodless, 
soulless, and purely superficial civilization; theirs is the 
struggle to conquer the problem of death which alone 
can yield eternal life. And the attitude of the younger 
writers is one of courage and hope because they believe 
in the power of the spirit, in their power to change values ; 
because they are above all parties, above all political 
questions, above all differences of nations. In the midst 
of the storm, they build in silence the constructive being, 
the individual unit, which in the end will triumph over the 
destructive element. 


POETRY 
MY COUSIN MACCABEUS 


My cousin MaccaBEus, tall and strong, 

born in the backroom of a grocer’s shop 

on some obscure town’s market square 
knows well the story of the audacious 
massacres of all times and he remembers 

all famous kings and all their ladies. 

Clad in a leopardskin he wins 

in every duel, street sweepers 

and bakerboys greet him as brother 

when he has spent two days in any town. 
Seagoing craft are at his heed and call, 

and captains, clerks and customsmen 

all are his subjects. Unconcerned he strode 
along the old road down to South America 
like all the sunburnt, stormswept, daring men: 
long since forgot of fear, unhindered by doubts. 


But I was seized by the fumes of confusion, and 
the glow of rebellion hurled flames high in my wreath 
of thistles. The great change occurs in me 

and when I stretch enlightenment’s fingertips 

I know no longer what my right hand 

holds, what my left: root of a tree or constellation. 
Exhausted by anxiety I fight my brother men’s 
gigantic eternal battle. Always at the end 

I lift high my hands to the crossbars of 

a cell, the cement crumbles, thus 

I bless my brothers with this iron monstrance. 
Resembling the fool among ruins of 

animal eyes, flowers, hearts I sing into 

the night my Kyrie eleison, Christe, Christe eleison, 
and picture sadly how my cousin Maccabeus in 
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high spirits splashes, gargles in southern waters, 
laughingly boxes the jaw of the sharks, not 
heeding teeth, hunger, venom. 

FRED MARNAU 


(Translated by E. O. Sigler.) 


3 POEMS 
I 


HEARING THE SEA troubled, across its furrows 
an eagle song, and down its moving lanes 

the seasons flowing like unquiet winds— 

the transit of sea-pebbles in the dark 


we hear the captured sea that goes with us. 

I know a darkened ocean in my skull 

the same moon drawing its tides in the sea’s reins 
the sunless waves breaking on channelled bone 


or sleeping its salt levels dark as oil 

reflect no clouds. The jointed ceiling creaks 
and the cave’s drum repeats the blood’s going 
There swim no islands and no freckled fish 


only by devious honeycomb and crack 
on the white printless edge of level bays 
lick the incessant ripples, black like sleep. 


The imprisoned salt, this captured arm of sea 
turns my unquiet seasons in its wheel 


till it flows back, behind a falling tide. 


II 


But when I see the mourning berries hang 
from the cold bramble many-faced and dark 
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follow the unrelenting wind at work 

thrashing the flying grass with prints of hands 
this is the fear of darkness, this is the haste 

the charioteer riding upon the mind: 

no rise and fall of hills, no peaceable stone 

can check the headlongness—the polished snake 


leaves in my hand an unregenerate skin. 

There is no time among so many bending trees 
there is no time to capture the wind’s pictures 
but hurried off like children by the tide... 
And in this haste a sorrow makes us feel 

the beautiful news blown eastward over hills. 


Ill 


The idle dead under, whose hands among the grass 

pluck at our heels as we go over them 

have come by different ways under our feet 

one his heart brought, one water—rolled along, that one, 

with the small stones and the sand, the otter trapped by 
currents. 


And walking still we know them by their hands 

that touch our feet or reaching for our hearts 

send craning up the jointed legs of grass, 

brush us with cockerel ferns, hold back our minds with 
briars 

swing in the blackthorn nights, a flowering ghost. 


Now all my country fears are Summer shown 
the small hills of the morning are my grief— 
the tree mouth-footed flings its shadow down: 
The plough’s bright fin that hungers in the field 
ripples at evening on a pool of blood... 


Night blossoms now perpetually in our sides : 
And leaves that as bright water through the year 
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bear for their line of life a map of streams 
or the dark ivy like the feet of birds 
map our thin lives and bear our written names 


And still the jealous bushes in each field 
fix briars’ eyes on action, pin their thorns 
under the hand that moves; bring up the stone 
solid as grief, and lay it in our tracks. 
All trees are protests of the numberless dead. 
ALEX COMFORT 


MELODY OF A DEAD HAND 


I HELD THE flaming sands in either hand 
Cast from the far deserted sea, 

And wondered why no sun’s demand 
Had crazed the hard unwatered eye. 


The sound of tinkling frills still fell and faint 
The unacknowledged liberty of restrained desires, 
The sudden daze of shattered seas, 

The chaos of the heart that fears its fires. 


No cottage calls, no flame devours 

The acid impulse, the restricted byre, 
The fasting saint bells in the hour 

Of altitude and white descent from snows. 


Candid we see the smashed and trampled flower 
Haste in the unlighted corridor the ache of loss, 
Unfeeling falls with ashes to the floor 

The flickering torch in unrelieved abyss. 


Not in this rut of street will come the star 
Or curl in pool the depth of lasting love, 
Only on sands of an uncertain hour 


The sea’s old cry and the candle’s rose. 
WREY GARDINER 
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THE MURDER OF THE PROSTITUTES 


A MEETING OF the bought and sold— 

drearily enough and often told. 

But to-night the hellish disappointment of allied military 
inactivity on a second front 

was breeding murder in the backward mind of a soldier, 

so that when he asked a Piccadilly girl 

for herself at a pound 

it is only a profound social apathy 

that prevents her scenting death. 


Walking and talking— 

baying at the moon— 

coughing too soon— 

spooking— 

incapable of the torso’s descent on his flagrant hips, 
and hate breeding at that frontier— 

chewing nuts like bricks and gunning out the shell 
on the tired, steady pavement— 

the unholy three 

cooking in the pot of necessity 

fasten the mischief of centuries 

even yet unatoned by the Second Front 

on to poor bought humanity. 


Quick. I hate you like my thrashed mother. 
You are the poisoner of my discontent. 

I am hell-bent. Crash into the paltry frame 
of a girl of golden life without a name 

the knife has stolen another from everyone. 


And the wayward cataracting of lost humans in the night, 
night after night, out of its hoarse ancient’s throat 
so obscenely undoctored, 


has spelled happenings like this. 
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The little bug 

of Doctor Fear, 

the little flea of self-respect, 

says to three 

we must reject 

to-night’s awful happenings 

in the mystery, history and glamour of fire. 


So like three smockless grannies 
they light up the newspapers, curtains 
then bolt down the stairs. 


And of course one prostitute stays crying 
over her friend. 


And of course the fire rages, 

a flood of bawling horror, an elemental damn 
at Homunculus the Ham. 

And it’s in this city fire honourably burns 

like a pearl in the sea which made her 
beautiful Hetty. 


And it’s tottering 

very martially upright 

that the poor spawns of history 
blunder to the next day. 


Curtains of an hour 

have lifted for the flower 

of life to bloom 

in that night’s dream. But Comrade Soldiers, 
the draft on humanity is too great. 

One cannot buy one’s faith in life 

at the expense of another person. 
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So drummers heading the army of progress— 
tap the lightest tap 
as brilliant contact with the other pole 
hidden in the enemy’s awful forest, the cheap clothing 
round his defeat. 
And on the bridge of lightning 
strutting the poles, 
man victorious marches on. 
PHILIP O’CONNOR 


THE NARRATOR 


I aM THE hawk-heart braced in the epic’s hero 

Hollow and lit in a single follyless zone 

Twinned with a dawn and a dark 

Graceless in gardens I hear my unvisited care 

Squawk back at the sculptured cuckoo’s nursery rime 
Chimed in the dandelion tower. 

Eyelashed and petald alone in the shepherd season 

I walk heaved high from the earth confessing the voice 
That runs ever over the hour 

Confessing the death without space for the laying of dead 
The rudder and rocket stem and the murder swerve 

At the tender right-wrong heart. 


The hiccuping hero the narrator lindenward 

Reels at the waltz with diaphanous water fronds 
Telling his ribbed in vanity. 

I worship a skylift of Narnain blaeberry globed 
Priestlike sealed in a tensile sac in a nerve 

In the vein-geared bubble of vision. 

While whisper the tethered anemones under the grave 
And the narrative sprouts from the bone-sweet skull 
Telling a blossom to its bulb 

And spins in a hollow of sound in the emerald dome 
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Tinctured vermillion and told in the glacier heart 
That trades the unmapped spell along the blood. 


The raven at larch time dwarfed in the calyxed chronicle 
In my head’s helmet weathers no wheeling sky. 
The banished bird spins no horizon. 
Yet my webs the word. History in a bowl 
Spreads out a fifth for ptarmigan and the pedlar’s moth 
And anarchy within a cage. 
Who knows the rose or quotes her holy somersaults 
Preached from a dangled spinner on a maypole thread. 
What summer eyes perched deep within a dream 
Could bring the god the child and the rose to speak. 
What tongue like a stamen stemmed on a kiss or a grave 
Is yet enchanted into form. 

W. S. GRAHAM 


THE SERVING INHABITERS 


WONDER STRUCK ONE inhabitant of me 
Which server in his riot house 

Becomes for joy my own spectator 
That threads to thundering faculties 

The whalehailed alphabet of hills he sees. 


Crowbar struck light becomes the hooligan 
Hearing my nation’s windows break 

Letting light in. Day through the courts 
Walks on the thoroughfare to wake 

A method my hunch knows under the look. 


I am my womb or man for woman fetched 
By strict ambition. I my shepherd am 
And feed a million harmonies. 

The roar they fall in is my home 

And all the serving distance is my room. 
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POETRY 


Flowers shook off me and the blood he sees 
Becomes the rain and every drop 

I fall in is the air I live in. 

Can blood admit a people’s map 

Together distract to a common shape ? 


Can I before the lizard in my throat 

Strikes my country with a dark tongue 

Become what they say who inherit 

All contraries I kneel among 

Kneecapped with gravity upward heaving ? 
W. S. GRAHAM 


STONE 


IN STONE IS my ancestry ; 

in stone is my communion 

with the hot blood of love; 

in stone is my bereavement, 

my fossil and my future memory. 
I will go back to stone. 


How can this thing of ours, this perishing thing, 
attain to grandeur, or even define | 

a myth to satisfy our other selves ? 

How can this city, this maze of angry laws, 
make life articulate to travellers 

who seal payments in their torrid brains ? 


Stone will revive, flowering 
in the colours of passion. 
Stone will carve air into something more 
than stuff to breathe, the swimmer’s friend ; 
will forge Metropolis where lovers sing 
of voyages to Venice or a foolish gaiety. 
JOHN ATKINS 


AS A DEATH 
By WILLIAM MONTGOMERIE 


* HULLo clock! Don’r run. I'll not step on you.” 

David speaks in a friendly voice, mingled with dislike, 
to the little black ground-beetle that scurries over the patch 
of sun on the cement between the foot of the three-storey 
tenement of red sandstone and the parapet of the raised 
backgreen. To kill the insect would bring rain to-morrow. 
White paint has been spilt on this parapet, at the foot of 
the iron railings where the painters, sent by the factor to 
paint the house of the new tenant in the close, stirred their 
tin of paint with a stick. The wrinkled skin on it has 
toughened like the wrinkled yellow foreheads of the old 
men whose favourite seat is beside the lily pond in 
Tollcross Park hothouse, where Iain, his young brother, 
insists on waiting till he has seen the goldfish. 

David always prods this skin of paint. This time, it 
breaks and syrupy paint oozes from the tear. Up the back- 
green steps, and between two lines of spiked railings, he 
pushes his head and small body through a gap into the 
green. The pale rough starfish in the muddy puddle beside 
the red brick washhouse has not moved since Ella, his 
playmate who lives one stair up, took it out of her pail 
yesterday. She has just returned to Glasgow from a week 
at the seaside, at Ardrossan, where the steamers leave and 
arrive. David has always gone to Stevenston, further 
south, where his father likes to read among the sand dunes 
out of the wind, but they are not going away this summer. 

A hairy-man sails over from the direction of the old 
cottages low enough to be caught, and as its purse is still 
attached, he wishes with his eyes shut, puffs the plumed seed 
into the air again without its purse, which had fallen down 
as the wish ascended, and watched it out of sight over the 
high brick wall of the next backgreen. This north wall is a 
definite boundary, for their extension of the tenement was 
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built later, with a gable-end marked for new fireplaces of 
houses which had never been built, and the drop on the 
other side of the wall into the yard between the tenement 
and the linen factory is too high for a boy of eight. He once 
saw an older boy climb on to this wall at the end, cross the 
factory roof above the line of glass skylights, in an attempt 
to reach the roof-ridge ventilator on the chapel beyond. 
This chapel of the Open Brethren holds its meetings at the 
corner of Burgher Street by the light of a great white globe 
on a pole, but that is in winter. When the boy was near 
the end of the factory roof, Mrs. Brough had opened her 
scullery window, two storeys up, and shouted. The boy 
slid down the roof, and dropped from the rone into the 
backgreen of Burgher Street, jumped the railing, and 
escaped through the close. But the factor had sent a work- 
man to fix a bracket and bad wire between the wall top and 
the factory roof, to stop that kind of adventure. 

The east wall has a broken brick halfway up, and an easy 
drop into the backgreen where the climber had dropped. 
David climbs over to look for blood where the cat fell this 
morning. He hit it with a lucky shot from his airgun, fired 
from the first storey staircase window. The big tomcat was 
licking his tail on the walltop, and the boy watched the 
long nail in flight, till it struck the animal’s haunch. But 
there is no blood. No one likes the cat, for he lies in wait 
for the sparrows that come down from the eaves to the top 
of the washhouse to eat the stale bread thrown there from 
several scullery windows. 

David does not yet see how his wish, like a prayer with 
his eyes shut, can come true, how he can ever obtain the 
wheels he needs. He has the box, given him for nothing 
by the grocer, and two cast-iron wheels three inches in 
diameter off a red wooden toy engine, but he needs two 
more to complete the barrow. Two long planks from an 
orange box, carefully trimmed, have been nailed to the 
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two sides at an angle, but the barrow is still badly balanced 
with only two wheels. 

David drops from the wall, and crosses the green beyond, 
but he does not climb over the spiked railings. The warning 
he got from his father when his brother fell and pierced 
his thigh, and had two stitches put in, still looms in his 
memory, along with the thrashing he got with thin leather 
tawse—not nearly as thick as the teacher’s in the school— 
with his trousers down, when he went down to the Clyde 
at the fever hospital, and came home late. Also these 
railings are within sight of his mother in the scullery three 
storeys up. So he walks sedately the long way round, by 
the washhouse and the midden, and through the close to 
Burgher Street. 

There is a wedding crowd, mainly of women in shawls 
and schoolboys on holiday at the next close, and he joins 
the crowd standing in two lines between the close mouth 
and the taxi. An old woman with her shawl fastened under 
her chin with a blackheaded pin, spills a heap of confetti 
into his hand, and he throws it against the back of the bride- 
groom’s neck, yelling, ““ Hardup, hardup, hardup !”’ along 
with everybody else, till the taxi door shuts, and the window 
is pulled down, and a man’s hand spills a handful of pennies 
over the pavement. David puts his foot on a penny, and 
picks it up only when the spectators surge on to the road 
to collect the second handful thrown from the other window 
of the departing taxi, which has an old shoe attached to the 
back of it and dancing along the road behind it. 

“Look at the shoe !” 

Everyone is laughing at the dancing shoe, except a 
middle-aged woman with tears running down her cheeks, 
who is saying to herself: 

“ Good-bye Jeanie, good-bye Jeanie. God keep you !” 
David is startled to see anyone so miserable, when everyone 


else is laughing at the shoe. 
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“How much did ye get?” another boy asks him, and 
David looks round to see a boy in Mr. Laurie’s qualifying 
class at Freestone School. He feels very young and 
inexperienced, when he sees the other boy’s three pennies. 
He himself has only one penny, but clinks it loudly against 
the steel handle of his penknife, and says, “ Two,” then 
feels at once ashamed of the lie. It is not really a lie. He 
says it, before his conscious mind can stop the natural 
impulse, and is then too ashamed to correct himself. 

The boy whose name is Angus tells David in detail of 
all the money he has collected at weddings, and then of all 
the money he has found. 

“1 found athrupenny once,” boasts David, to be up 
with him and his three pennies. 

‘1 found sixpence once,”’ Angus counters, “and went to 
the pictures with it.” David has been only once to the 
pictures with his Granny, who goes every Friday to 
Green’s, so David tells Angus about the picture that 
impressed him most, the record of a channel swim, and 
how real the waves were, and how the swimmer was fed 
with cups of hot cocoa on a line at the end of a fishing rod. 

They have gone round the block of tenements, and are 
again at David’s close, and with a feeling of proprietorship, 
the smaller boy stops to sharpen his penknife against the 
windowsill. He can see nothing beyond the Nottingham 
lace curtains and the aspidistra on the potstand between 
them, but he is very proud of his knife, a Nest knife with a 
nest and three eggs etched black on the big blade. It has 
also a small blade, a corkscrew, and a tin opener. 

“Tl play you for that knife,” challenges Angus, and 
pulls out a handful of bools from his trouser pocket. 

“No!” David says at once, and puts his knife away 
quickly. 

“ Look,” says Angus, and pulls from his jacket pocket 
half a yellow pencil, three crayons, an iron plunker, and 
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two brass coins. David at once covets the brass coins, and 
asks to see them. They have young Queen Victoria’s head 
on one side, and Saint George and the Dragon on the other 
side with the words “To Hanover”. All David can 
produce are two slate pencils, and a large cake of gum 
rubber. He heard about it at school, and walked down 
Shettleston Road last Saturday afternoon, to the little 
stationer’s, and it had seemed at first a great bargain for a 
halfpenny. Angus covets the rubber. 

So they go through the close to the backyard, and play 
for the brass coins and the rubber, placing their bools ona 
slate-pencilled line, and knocking the iron plunker against 
the cement step, till Angus wins the rubber, and David a 
brass coin. They both lose interest, and sit on the step 
in the sunshine talking. 

David tells Angus about the barrow, and his need of two 
wheels. Angus says he has two wheels at home. He'll go 
and fetch them, and play David for them against the steel 
knife. David agrees very reluctantly, and Angus runs off. 
David decides while the other boy is away that he can’t 
risk his wonderful knife, and goes upstairs in case Angus 
wants to fight him when he comes back, and finds that 
David has changed his mind. He climbs upstairs very 
slowly, examining the new brass coin, which reminds him 
of a golden sovereign, like the one his father keeps in the 
solid silver purse at the back of the sideboard drawer in the 
Room, but the sovereign is much lovelier, all new and shiny. 
He looks down from the top staircase window, and there 
is Angus who shouts something, and holds up the two 
wheels. They are just what will complete the barrow, and 
David goes downstairs again slowly. When he sees the 
wheels closer, a mingling of desire, and shame of going 
back on his word, compel him to produce his knife. Angus 
draws a new line with green crayon, two feet from the 
bottom step they sat on, and they begin to play. David’s 
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heart is beating with mingled fear and desire, but he wins 
the two wheels, without losing his knife. 

He refuses to risk either his knife or the two wheels 
again, for Angus now possesses nothing of value, except 
his three pennies, and David refuses to play his penny, for 
that is gambling, and gambling is one of the major sins 
mentioned nearly every Sunday evening at the Gospel 
meeting, along with drink, and other sins hinted at vaguely, 
like fornication, which is a word David does not under- 
stand. So they play for the two slate pencils against the 
remaining brass coin, and Angus wins the pencils. David 
refuses to play any more, so Angus runs off through the close 
to the street, shouting something unpleasant, which is 
inaudible, though not the tone of the voice. It reminds 
David of the voice of the grocer’s boy he met one day 
carrying a box of rotten eggs to the ashpit. He began to 
throw his eggs at David, who ran up the nearest close and 
climbed the stair and from the second flight watched the 
eggs burst under the window. The grocer’s boy shouted 
in just that tone. 

David climbs upstairs, two at a time. The third flight 
has only nine steps which always annoys him, so that he 
begins with one step, and finishes even. In the house he 
nails on the third and fourth wheel on top of the black- 
leaded kitchen fender, and the barrow is complete. 

“Can I go for charcoal to-morrow?” he asks his 
mother, “T’ll put the bath in the barrow.” She is pleased 
at his eagerness, for he usually needs persuasion. He pulls 
the bath out from under the kitchen bed, puts it in the 
barrow, and runs it from the dresser to the Singer’s sewing 
machine beside the window. 

“ Won't it be too heavy with charcoal in it?”’ she asks, 
and when he looks at the barrow again, the nails look too 
thin to support a load of damp charcoal all the way from 
the gasworks. He takes briquettes from the pile on the 
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newspaper beside the scullery coalbunker, and half fills 
the bath, but two nails of the barrow bend under the strain, 
and the thing won’t run. There are thicker nails in the 
box in the scullery drawer, where handled stove brushes, 
boot-brushes without handles, tins of brasso, dusters, and 
tins of polish are also kept. One Sunday morning he had 
polished his black boots with stove polish, and had noticed 
the strange leaden shade of his boots only at the door of the 
meeting hall. 

He pulls out the four nails with the pliers very slowly. 
They squeak, but the new nails look much stronger after 
he has knocked them in on the stairhead, kneeling on the 
bass, after looking everywhere in the kitchen for the 
hammer, and finding it under the fender where he had 
lefeieres! 

“Tak that barra oota here!” the timekeeper at the 
gaswork gate shouts to David and his younger brother Iain, 
when they enter the gaswork gate. “Ye can cairry yer 
bath in,’ he adds in a quieter voice. David can carry the 
bath empty, but does not feel strong enough to carry it 
out again full. Also, there are several lines of railway 
track between him and the straggling queue of women with 
shawls over their heads, and boys and girls of various ages, 
each pair in charge of a zinc bath, clothesbasket, or jute 
bag. A boy about the same age as Iain, who is six, is 
standing in the shadow of the high gaswork wall, holding 
the handle of an old pram nearly as tall as himself, and 
watching the queue straggling along the bottom of a huge 
heap of slate-blue steaming charcoal, like a young dog tied 
to a railing. There is only one thing to be done, if they do 
not want to go home again, and that is unthinkable, but 
David hesitates, because he feels self-conscious speaking 
proper to another boy who obviously speaks Glasgow Scots. 

“ Watch our barrow for us, will you?”’ he asks the boy 
with the pram. 
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“Aye!” is the boy’s only answer, as he takes one 
handle of the barrow with his free hand. David and Iain 
join the queue at the end, and watch the very small loco- 
motive that pulls the line of trucks full of coal. There is 
the aerial railway, and steam jetting, and gaswork smells, 
but it is soon their turn to watch the workmen slide a few 
half shovels of charcoal into their bath, half filling it, in 
return for fourpence. Then he scrapes back the loose 
charcoal with the squeaking edge of his great shovel on 
granite. David sees in a flash their last journey home, 
between the tenements to Springfield Road, and up the 
long mile of tramline home. They had slung their bath 
of charcoal on to an empty lorry rattling slowly past the 
bleachworks, that smells of boiling cornflour, and sat with 
dangling legs on either side of the bath, but the lorry had 
turned along London Road, and they had to walk the rest 
of the way, past the ironworks called the Pancake, and 
between the old cottagers to ‘their own tenement. Their 
wrists were sore. But this time they will take turns pushing 
the barrow, and will be home in no time. 

But there is no boy and no barrow at the gaswork gate. 
To the left along Poplin Street, there is a long stretch of 
shiny road beyond the level crossing, empty road and 
pavements between high walls, and nobody at all like a 
small boy with a barrow. He is not in the gaswork yard, 
and the timekeeper hadn’t noticed him going. The time- 
keeper is not really interested. 

“ Whit did ye leave it ootside fur ?”’ he asks, and David 
is in such a hurry to reach Bridgeton Road, in case the boy 
may still be in sight, that he has no time to argue with the 
man. But there is no boy in either direction along the main 
road, and the policeman they meet under the railway bridge 
at the station is as little interested in the matter, as the 
timekeeper. Grown-ups live in another world. He tells 
David that he must be daft to leave a barrow in charge of 
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another boy he has never seen before, just like the school- 
teacher who explains to David something that he has just 
learned by experience. The two boys sit on the edge of 
the bath, and David feels the helplessness of being only a 
little boy, just like the time his father drowned his white 
mice in the water closet, and pulled the plug, and David 
returned to look where they had disappeared, in case one 
of them might return. But they were gone. 

The long road home stretches before them, carrying the 
bath with the right hand, then laying it down, walking 
round it, and carrying it with the left hand, then sitting, 
when both arms are tired, one on either side of the bath, 
waiting for an empty lorry to come along the smooth tram- 
way that runs uphill between the tramcar rails, and the 
cinder footpath. 

Opposite the church where the black tenements end, the 
empty hearse of a funeral is standing opposite a close, and 
behind it a line of three black cabs. Six men come out of the 
close, slowly carrying the coffin, and slide it into the glass- 
sided carriage. Two undertakers carry out wreaths, and 
pile them on top, and close the hearse. 

The lowered blind, one stair up, is pulled aside, and 
David sees a grief-stricken woman’s face with dishevelled 
grey hair, and red swollen eyes staring at the hearse which 
has begun to move. For half a minute the face is there 
between the hand clenched on the blind and the edge of the 
window, then it seems to be forcibly removed, as though 
another woman has pulled her away from the window, and 
the blind falls back into place. 

Iain has not noticed the face. He is sitting at the edge 
of the pavement, pulling up the soft tar which has bubbled 
out from between the granite road blocks. His hands, 
David sees, will have to be cleaned with butter when they 
get home. 

At night in a dream, he is sitting at the back of an open 
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hearse, with his legs dangling, feeling sick and sad, with a 
sorrow only experienced in dreams. Along the pavement 
on his left a crowd is running alongside the hearse, calling, 
“Hardup, hardup, hardup!”’ He throws a handful of 
coins over their heads, and they scramble on their knees 
on the pavement, and everyone of the coins has the young 
Queen Victoria’s head on one side, and St. George and the 
Dragon on the other with the words “ To Hanover”. 

Without looking round, he knows that there is no coffin 
behind him, only a wooden barrow with four wheels and 
two long handles. 


THE MEMORIAL CHAPEL 


HAS TIME TAKEN from our lives 

Those cold monuments of panoply and plume? 
Are we beside them atom’d in dust 

Tuned to them by our daily lust, 

Moments of splendour and abysmal gloom, 
One soul that the priest perpetually shrives ? 


Here liberty is painted and here mirth, 
Sorrow emerges from the lofty stone, 
Carved in black oak is death, while birth 
Lies by itself... strange and alone. 


Deep in the grave our tired bones creak... 
The tattered banners droop and weep, 
Mourning in dead, dry blood 

The fossils of an ancient flood, 

Buried in depths of ashen sleep 

Till the winged phcenix shall awake. 


DAVID HORNER 


TORTOISES ARE SO AFFECTIONATE 
By FRED URQUHART 
“ TORTOISES ARE SO affectionate,” he said. “I remember 
once I had a tortoise and it used to sit on my lap and put 
out its head for me to stroke it.’ 

“T never had a tortoise,” I said. “ But I used to have 
newts when I was a child.” 

“TI had newts, too,” he said. “I kept them in a small 
pond I made in the garden. It wasn’t really a pond. It was 
just a hole I dug myself. In the winter the water got frozen 
and all the newts got frozen into the ice. Solid. I poured 
hot water over them and they revived a bit. But the next 
day the same thing happened and they died.” 

We were sitting on the veranda. He had asked me to sit 
this one out; his leg was still giving him a lot of trouble 
and he’d danced quite enough for one night. I didn’t mind 
at all. He was a nice looking boy, a Flight Lieutenant, with 
fair wavy hair. 

I leaned back and looked at him, at the way his hair 
waved back from his forehead. The moon was shining on 
it. I wanted to put out my hand and stroke it, but I didn’t 
think it was the sort of thing a nice girl should do at all. 
I’d only met him for the first time. The band was playing 
Youre Mine. 

‘‘ What did it feel like when you crashed ?”’ I said. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said. “ There wasn’t much in 
it. It just happened and that was all.” 

“T’ve never met anybody before who'd crashed,”’ I said. 
“A friend of mine in the R.A.F. has been terribly high up, 
though. He told me that he thought they were never going 
to stop going up. I told him he hadn’t needed to worry 
because it was the other place he was destined for. He said 
he didn’t care, for he’d friends in both places !” 

I laughed because I always think that’s a terribly funny 
story, but the Flight Lieutenant never even smiled. 
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I leaned back. ‘‘ You’re mine through all the years to 
be,” I hummed. “ You’re mine through all eternity.”” The 
stone of the seat was cold on the back of my neck. “ Tell 
me some more about yourself,” I said. 

“T used to have a puppy when I was a kid, too,”’ he 
said. “A jolly little chap. A wire-haired Scotch terrier. 
Do you like dogs ?”’ 

“ We—lIl,”’ I said. “ Yes, yes !”’ 

“T used to have rabbits, too,’ he said. “ One of them 
was called Susan. She was a blue Angora. I was terribly, 
terribly hurt when she died. I think a maid we used to have 
poisoned her.” 

“ Did she?” I said. “ Wasn’t that terrible !”’ 

“Yes, I never liked that maid after that,’’ he said. “‘ She 
matried a policeman and they’ve got a pub now in the 
Old Kent Road. Even though I was terribly dry I’d never 
think of going into it.” 

“But surely she wouldn’t think of poisoning you,” I 
said. 

“TI wouldn’t put it past her,”’ he said. 

I laughed and laughed at that, not so much because I 
thought it funny, but because it gave me a chance to clutch 
his shoulder. But he never even smiled himself. He sat 
quite still, staring out at the moonlight on the rhododendron 
bushes. 

- Goron,® Vsaid! 

“ Sometimes my people left her to look after me at 
nights,” he said. “ But she used to lock me in my room 
and go out with her policeman. I used to sit and stroke my 
tortoise.” 

“You poor thing,” I said. 

I put my hand on his knee and gave him a little pat. 
But he didn’t move. After a while I took my hand 
away and watched some couples strolling among the 
thododendrons,, 
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“IT was sorry when my tortoise died,” he said. “I cried 
for two days.” 

“Were you,” I said. 

I sat back and listened to the music. They were playing 
Deep in the Heart of Texas and I wished I were dancing. 

“ I cried a lot when the newts died, too,” he said. ‘“‘ They 
looked so small and so lost . . .” 

“ Did you,” I said. “ Oh, hello!” I said to big Bill, 
who had just come on to the veranda. “ Are you looking 
for me? This is our dance, isn’t it?” 

“Tt wasn’t,” he said when we were dancing. “ But 
since you seemed to think so—” He laughed, and I laughed 
too. He’s great fun, big Bill, even though he’s not in any 
of the services and hasn’t a swanky uniform. He wouldn’t 
put off a girl’s time talking about tortoises. 

After the dance we went for a walk among the rhodo- 
dendrons. When we came near the veranda I saw that that 
Bentley girl was sitting beside the Flight Lieutenant—the 
plain Bentley girl who'll never get a man, poor thing. I 
heard him say: “ But tortoises are so affectionate,” then 
I pulled Bill’s arm and said: “Let’s go in. I want to 


dance ! ”’ 
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A YEAR AND A DAY. Pavt Duner. Lindsay 

Drummond. Ios. 6d. 

ROCK OF FRANCE. Ipa Treat. Lindsay Drummond. 

85. 6d. 

LIFE IN UNOCCUPIED FRANCE. NEVILLE LYTTON. 

Macmillan. 5s. 

ESCAPE TO DANGER. FRANcoIs NaTTaGEs. Harrap. 

85. 6d. 

EUROPE HAS BECOME a myth in front of our astonished eyes. 
What has really happened there during the last two years ? 
We do not know. Occasionally someone escapes and adds 
his fragment to the story of a blacked-out continent, where 
the only voice from outside comes over the forbidden radio 
and where, no matter what we ask, there are no answers. 

Dr. Duner’s book seems the most important of these 
four new volumes, perhaps because he records his ex- 
periences in Brussels during and after the invasion and his 
trip via half the world to England, with the cold detach- 
ment of a doctor describing a clinical case. He remained 
in Belgium until September, 1940, and writes of the arrival 
of the German soldiers, their first clever attempts at friendli- 
ness, the split which they encouraged between Belgians 
who had remained in their homes and those who had taken 
to the roads, and the gradual beginning of that passive 
resistance that was an active memory of the last war. 
The author found wide differences in the behaviour of the 
German officials and also among his fellow citizens, some 
of whom were apathetic and others who, like himself, 
thought only of escape. 

Dr. Duner was able to reach Sweden where he had 
relatives, and thence after a battle to obtain passports and 
visas, he travelled through Finland, Russia, and Turkey 
to Iraq. He arrived at Baghdad during the few days when 
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the country was fighting Britain and his description of this 
“little war’’ is the first that I remember to have seen. 
His chapters on it and on Iran, where he stayed also for 
some weeks, are full of interest for English readers. 

Dr. Duner’s analysis of German propaganda in Iran 
could not be bettered. A brilliant coup was the attempt 
to identify Hitler with the missing twelfth iman dear to 
much religious Persian thought. Our own reply was a 
stupid insistence upon war news which meant little or 
nothing to the average listener. A criticism must be made, 
however, upon the author’s views of imperial England. We 
blunder into blunders but there is something to be said 
for living in isolation and not getting entangled in local 
intrigues. There is always the gloomy lesson of Burton 
at Damascus. Then it is part of our national spirit that our 
contacts abroad, if successful, are always unofficial. No 
land other than ourselves has produced so many scholars 
and adventurers who really identified themselves with the 
East. It is doubtful whether any educated Englishman 
would be ignorant of the vast gulf between those of the 
Sunni and the Shia faiths, yet this was apparently new to 
Dr. Duner. Our genius is individual, Europe might have 
produced a traveller as widely read as Ouseley, a scholar as 

rofund as T. E. Browne, but they would have accom- 
plished their work within official reins, not, as we do, for 
the sheer adventure and for our own delight. I think, 
somehow, an Englishman would have got more out of his 
enforced stay than our author, though we can sympathize 
with his desire to travel onward, which he eventually did, 
to India and thence by sea to England, reaching it in the 
year and the day of the title, after his departure from 
Brussels. 

Mrs. Treat’s record is a very different one. She was an 
American who found both an island and a house off the 
coast of Brittany and eventually married a Breton sea 
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captain. She writes of peaceful times and gardens, of her 
many friends in the village, then of the ever-growing 
anxiety, the departure of the islanders to join the army or the 
fleet, June, 1940, and the eventual arrival of the German 
soldiers. It is interesting to read of their incompetence 
with landing craft. You cannot make a sailor. Finally 
the author left as only by travelling to the other side of 
the Atlantic could she get news of her husband who had 
escaped from France. Those of us who have also had to 
leave our homes will find much that is familiar in these 
pages. 

Mr. Lytton’s book is also a valuable document. The 
author is an English painter who settled with his family 
in France, after service in the last war. The most valuable 
chapter is that in which he analyses the Pétain myth, 
reminding us that Foch did not trust him (a fact which is 
confirmed in the war memoirs of Lloyd George), and that 
the disastrous break through in early 1918 was largely due 
to his defeatism. As he points out, Pétain’s action in asking 
for an armistice in 1940 led to the imprisonment of nearly 
a million French soldiers and was not that of a responsible 
leader. 

The author has a painter’s eye for the small incident that 
brings life in the unoccupied zone and the horror of the 
food shortage vividly before us. His observations on 
Spain are just, and it is a book that lovers of France will 
want to read. 

M. Nattages must be a very resourceful soldier. He left 
with a friend for North Africa, three months after the 
armistice, and made an adventurous voyage across the 
Sahara, through the French Sudan, along the Niger until 
they escaped finally into Gambia, and thence to Sierra- 
Leone and England. It is sad to read of the many tricks 
they had to play, in order to dodge arrest by Vichy officials 
en route. They had hoped to reach Dakar, but the attempt 
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to take it over in 1940 failed just as they were about to 
reach there, so with great enterprise, they pretended that 
they were a mission sent to find African plants from which 
alcohol could be extracted. In this manner they 
“ botanized ” along the frontier until after an initial failure, 
they were able to escape into British Gambia. 

The author’s description is absorbing of the attempts 
being made to irrigate some of the plains in the valley of 
the Niger, but he gives a terrible picture of the sufferings 
of the Spanish refugees, sent to enforced labour in the 
desert. Like others, he notes that his fellow countrymen 
in the tropics had either deteriorated shockingly or else 
were men of outstanding ability. He never forgets his desire 
to fight for a Free France, but there are many gay touches 
in the book, and it could stand alone as a record of a little 
known part of Africa. 

There is one marked difference, however, between these 
four volumes, the two by the American and the English- 
man take travel and movement for granted. They are 
aware of the world, as well as of their home. The French- 
man and the Belgian seem overwhelmed, not only by their 
own disasters, but by contact with countries so vastly 
different from Europe. Both must have been exceptional 
men, they comment wittily and observe well, but it is 
alien to them, voyaging, and there is no easiness of adapta- 
tion such as that shown by Mrs. Treat and Mr. Lytton, both 
of whom were able to adopt France as a second land without 
losing their own national values. Our survival is due 
probably to this flexibility, and it will be our main duty 
to extend it, during the post-war period, if Europe is ever 
to be at peace. We all like to talk of reconstruction, and 
it would help us in such plans. if we were to read and 
compare these four records of less escape from Europe than 
return, to freedom. 
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AFRICA DRUMS. RicHarD ST. BARBE BAKER. Lindsay 

Drummond. 12s. 6d. 

Drums oF THE African forest—beating; the heart of 
Africa speaking through her drums. Mr. St. Barbe Baker 
brings to us a picture of a people as yet almost unknown. 
[More is the pity that ignorance should create such barriers. 
As a wise physician, he feels the pulse, and knows the 
rhythm and tempo of that pulse. To those who look upon 
“Dark Africa”? as a continent of wild, woolly savages, 
this book should be a revelation. To those whose belief is 
that ‘a man is a man for a’ that’’, conviction will be 
strengthened. Mr. St. Barbe Baker takes us right into the 
African heart—the human, beating heart—ever human, 
though it be concealed by black or white, ebony or ivory.] 
He raises an urgent problem, The colour bar must be 
removed if there is to be a world of true progress, for the 
stage of the future must be taken by co-operative actors, all 
bent on production of the world, for the world, if the 
show is to be successful. The book strengthens one’s 
conviction that it is not the Official Administration of the 
British Government that is so truly at fault ; it is the small, 
petty individual whose head is all too often turned when he 
is transported from the suburbs to the Equator. 

The author can truly be said to have lived close to his 
subject. All of the inevitable danger, eeriness, and hair- 
breadth escapes are here; the hunting scenes, safaris and 
shambas, the Ju-ju and magical ceremonies ; we have read 
them many times before, but the author’s pen gives them 
to us with a new life, a different conception. And as the 
founder of the Society of the Men of the Trees, he can 
certainly lay claim to an innate, unrivalled perception of the 
forests that is almost uncanny. Has he found a soul of the 
tree? Or has he “ put it there ?’’ Altogether a book to be 
recommended, whether we are looking for adventure, more 
light on social problems, or further light on traditions and 
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customs of the African peoples. The dominating notes of 
Mr. Baker’s drums are sincerity and love, and the photo- 


graphs are as striking as the text. 
ARTHUR BHADURI 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF WILLIAM BUTLER 
YEATS. V. K. NarayAN MENON. Oliver and Boyd. 
8s. 6d. 

IN RECENT YEARS books in English written by Indians have 

become so frequent that there is, thank goodness, no room 

left for the kind of patronizing English criticism which 
used to point out faults of grammar in such books before 
recommending them to the public. Those of us, however, 
who have been forced through voluntary, or forced, exile, 
to write in English have seldom reacted to the snobbery 
which regards the American, Irish, Welsh or Indian 
handling of this language as vulgarizations. “‘ What is 

English ?’’ we asked ourselves and sat down to say our 

say without bothering to give the answer. 

Dr. Menon’s book on Yeats is therefore to be judged as a 
distinguished and sensitive piece of criticism in its own 
right and not as the stammering essay of a young Indian 
student for a Ph.D. degree. It is the most recent work of a 
growing library of Indian criticism and appreciation of 
English literature which may come to be as influential as 
was some of the best French criticism from Taine down- 
wards to Legonies and Cazamian. 

Of course, Yeats has a peculiar fascination for Indians ; 
for the currency he gave to a mistaken idea of Indian 
thought provokes them to come forward and warn the 
present generation of English intellectuals, who seem so 
susceptible to yoga and mumbo-jumbo, to beware of 
trickery and charlatanism. Dr. Menon admires Yeats’ 
poetry, as even his worst enemies must, but is suspicious 
of his weltanschaung. As the main task of this book is to 
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show the development of Yeats’ technique from the 
immature romantic through symbolism and the. Celtic 
twilight to the superb artistry of the last poems, the dis- 
cussion of method naturally supersedes direct comment. 
My only complaint against an otherwise brilliant exposition 
is that Dr. Menon is Eliot-like in his restraint of judgment. 
For instance, when it comes to the moot point of con- 
temporary discussion, whether or not there is an organic 
connection between poetry and belief, he shirks the issue ; 
whereas Mr. Macneice in his recent book on Yeats was not 
afraid to give an answer, even if it was an unsatisfactory 
answer. But, altogether, the discrimination, the sensitive- 
ness to mataphor and image and rhythm and the sense of 
values that he displays makes his book a salutory contribu- 
tion to literary criticism in a world where critical values 
have tended to give place to racketeering and ballyhoo. 


MuLK Ray ANAND 


SUB-LIEUTENANT. Lupovic KENNEDY. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 


THE BATTLE OF Norway, the Lofoten raid, the sinking of 
the Bismarck, and the Spitzbergen expedition (which 
actions form the background of this book) are not so easily 
written up as a duel in the air which may by comparison 
be of mainly individual importance. But what is in the 
foreground of Sub-Lieutenant is the daily routine of life in 
a destroyer—a routine of which it is both strange and safe 
to say that the British public knows ironically little for a 
maritime nation. 

The author, whose father was captain of the Rawalpindi, 
is only 23, but he expresses an alert personality with ease, 
humour, an engaging lack of self-consciousness, and that 
nonchalant discipline which makes one as ever say again, 
“after all, you can’t beat the Navy.” 

TREVOR JAMES 


